THE MAN I KNEW

and guns and not merely with words. There did not seem
to be much meaning behind his expression of confidence
unless he stopped sending to Palestine and Italy the re-
inforcements which were so badly needed in France, and
which, if they were received, might well convert the attack
into a decisive blow. Douglas urged that if the offensive was
going to meet with the success he hoped for, his establish-
ments must be kept up to strength. At that time it was quite
impossible to replace men and guns owing to the lack of
drafts and supplies, and all his units were much below
strength. Douglas considered that this state of affairs was
entirely due to the fact that men and munitions were con-
tinually being sent to other theatres of war, and he asked
Sir William Robertson to use all his influence to have this
wasteful dispersion stopped at once and make all possible
efforts to concentrate every available man and gun in France.
Wet weather at the end of August considerably held up
operations, but Douglas hoped that this would not seriously
affect the ultimate success of the offensive for which he was
making preparations. The probability of the weather be-
coming fine towards the middle of September after the long
spell of rain seemed likely, and this would enable the
offensive to be continued for a longer period than was
originally intended and Douglas considered that this would
be greatly in his favour. Unfortunately the delay made it
impossible for Douglas to come on leave as soon as he
had hoped.

Early in September, however, Douglas was informed that
General Foch proposed going to London to persuade the
War Cabinet to allow him to send a hundred heavy guns
to Italy at once. These guns he intended to withdraw from
the French First Army. As this withdrawal of guns from
the western front would seriously affect Douglas's plans,
he decided to go to London immediately.
The enemy meanwhile were preparing a big gas attack
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